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And I'm speaking with Andy Senti 
o works at the Colorado State Office in Lakewood, Colorado. 
e date is August 31, 


would you just give us a brief biographical sketch of 


yourself and your career with the Bureau of Land Management? 


ANDY: 











native int 


Well, 
parents were both h 
in 1916 and my moth 
grew up on the homestead and I guess that 
important factor in 
the land ethic and 
type of information 
when I got into the Bureau of Land Management, 





er about 1920 


my career with 
something about 
t a very early age. 


a 





ac 








a very small 











lligenc 





Ud 





at that time, 
performance, 
mostly, 

grade all the way 
able to get a great 
teachers. And that 


JIM: 


ANDY: 


Yes, 
only about a mile or less, 
had to go to high school, 
which is about 7 miles away and 





I went 


amount of individual attention 


I was born in 1925 in Durango, 
ad homesteaded a shor 





Colorado. My 
t time before. My dad 
before they were married. I 





has been a very 


the Bureau because I learned 








townships, 


m that is very functional 
work that the Bureau of Land Management does. 
close school of one of almost 


ranges, 


and that 


So that it became, 





i 








t became a 
for the type of 
I was educated in 
t the vanishing, 
in the 30's and I think one year our pea 
we had 9 students for part of one fall. 
it was around 5 or 6 students. 


even 
k 
But 


I was by myself ina 


through the first 8 grades. 


was probably a high, 
me over the long pull to have had that individual a 


Now did you go to college? 


littl 








from our local 
almost 
T had 


a mil 








e grade school 
le from our house. 








So, 


very advant 


that I was 


from the 


tageous for 





ttention. 


which was 
Then I 


Ud 





to go to a place called Marvel, 
there 


stayed with a family and 


helped do the janitorial work in the school building. That was 
for 2 years and then that school was discontinued. Then I had 
to go to Durango, Colorado, for my remaining junior and senior 
years in high school. And, there I didn't work much in the 
extracurricular activities because I had a job, an evening job 
and Saturday job with a feed and seed sales place and I, so I 
got acquainted with ranchers there coming in to buy hay or sell 
hay or buy or sell grain, or things like that, unloading 
railroad cars off the Denver Rio Grande Narrow Gauge that came 
from { } across{ **Cumbradge Pass} and into Durango. So, 
I got a little acquainted with the outside world in that respect 
of dealing, seeing this feed stuff come in from Purina feed 
manufacturer and the oilcake and things like that the ranchers 
came into to buy. We also had a local clientele of people who 
bought small lots of grain to feed their, in town in some of the 
outlying quarters of the small town, and they bought, they would 
buy 10 pounds or 100 pounds of grain or rolled oats or something 
























































to feed their goats or their chickens or things like that. So, 
by that time I was old enough to drive a vehicle so I could 
deliver those and take their money from them when I delivered 








the material and make change and those kinds of things, so I got 
a little exposure to the business world in that respect. Some 
of the clients probably were using the grain to manufacture 
alcohol. So, they would buy perhaps larger quantities that 
seemed really necessary to run a small group of chickens. So, 
we were always suspicious, at least, of those. Also, got to 
make trips in the outlying ranches to pick up baled hay cause we 
had quite a market for baled hay in the feed store. And I got 
to assemble grain storage bins as the old circular galvanized 
steel storage bins and learned how to do that kind of work. 

And, I guess, that was good education for me cause I decided I 
didn't want to do that for the rest of my life. So, I was going 
on to college anyway, but it was impetus to go there sooner. 

Soy. 1 -divds. 






































JIM: Where did you go to school, college? 


ANDY: At college, I went to Fort Lewis, the old campus of the 
Fort Lewis A&M College out at Hesperus, Colorado. It had been 
developed from an old Indian fort that had started, I suppose, 
back in the early 1900's or perhaps earlier and then had been, 
when the problem of the Indians terminated, then it had been 
converted to a school or sorts and finally to a junior or I 

















guess a junior college. At least it was a subordinate college 






































of Colorado A&M College at the time I was there. And the 
relationships between the two campuses were not all that great. 
So, I was majoring in forestry for lack of a more definitive 
term, and I was accepted at Fort Collins at the Colorado State 





University. And I was also accepted at the Utah State 
University in Logan, Utah. And I made one of, probably the 
wiser decision in my life was going to Utah State because som 

of the problems between the Fort Lewis and Fort Collins 
administration and also there was a plethora of foresters and 
that type of people available at about that time. So, they were 
using the old bell curve to weed out the ones that weren't too 
good. So, I went, I probably would have gone down the tube at 
Fort Collins. And Utah State was a very good school for me to 
go with. We had our summer forestry, range wildlife session in 
the mountains and spent all summer there and so I had a good 
introduction to much of the stuff that I've later learned or 
later did in the Bureau of Land Management where the education I 
got from the summer school was probably more productive than the 
textbook education that I got later. At Utah State, I worked, 
or I went to finish my the last 2 years there; I had gone 2 
years to Fort Lewis College and then I finished my junior and 
senior years at Utah State. And I came to work with the Forest 
Service as a temp, seasonal or temporary on Grande Mesa National 
Forest and spent the summer, entire summer, at Muddy Creek 
Ranger Station doing a variety of things that beginning range 
conservationists do in the way of fixing fences and counting 
cows on and off the range and shooting groundhogs for a pastime, 
that type of work and then there wasn't any job opportunities of 
a permanent nature or probably temporary had I explored them 
when that job ended. So, I went back to Utah State for another 
full year of just post graduate work. I didn't try to go for my 
Master’s Degree or anything. But I did take a lot of additional 
courses that had I not been able to schedule into my curriculum 
in my undergraduate work and those proved to be good investments 
over time {**garbled**} probably better than this degree would 
have been for me. Then from there I went. When that ended in 
June of 1951, I went, I had a temporary job with the Forest 
Service at {**Sieranca??**} Experimental Forest north of Globe, 
Arizona. And there we were working with hydrologic studies 
basically doing studies with infiltrometers in a variety of 
vegetation zones from spruce fir on down into the raw desert 
down at Roosevelt Dam. And that proved to be a very good 
summer's work there. That job terminated in September probably 
of 1951 and I had made application to the Bureau of Land 


































































































































































































Management having lit 
Nielson was in the Utah 














Director at 
But he came 





State Office. I don 





ttle idea who they were. I think Bob 


"t think he was State 





the time. He was probably in planning or something. 





through and 
State University. And I 
Bureau of Land Managemen 








application with them. 
job to start in October when I got through with the 
{**Sieranca??**} and so I came to Salt Lake City when we still 





had the Regional Offices that 


Management on the Taylor 


Office, and the Division of Field Inves 
in 1946. The work that we started to do, I 











would be coming to Color 


do had to do with inventory, 


























talked to us when we were still in Utah 

got, that was about my exposure to the 

t until I, of course had filed an 

But the, then they gave me an offer of a 








t were created by the Bureau of Land 





Grazing Service, the General Land 

















tigations were combined 


had no idea that we 


ado, but the work that we were slated to 





resource inventory of the Arkansas 


White and Red River Basin in Colorado and Oklahoma and through 











days in Salt 


land reports for homest 


thing. That 





We were, I didn't get to work until I 


£ October of 1951. 








Lake City with the Lands group 





was my intr 


examiner. And, of cours 
out and used it in practical application. 


JIM: Why were you reading those reports? 





there. My work was confined entirely to Colorado and entirely 
to the Arkansas River. 
think this was the 8th o 








And I spent a few 
there reading old 








teads and public sales and that type of 


oduction and training to being a land 


e, none of it stuck 








of what the country was like? 


ANDY: No, this was just is 
con, range conservationist, then but we were doing lands work 
and I guess they had envisioned that we would be doing land 

reports for homestead applications and public sales and things 





like that. 


to see what 








JIM: So, this was just to see? 





very well /’til I got 


Just to get an idea 


realities, or I was a range 





ANDY: Just to show me this is the way the big boys do it and so 
it, and of course, then 


Bureau of Land Management District Office, 


we, I went, I report 


ted into Canon City, 





there and we were 


kind of, we belonged still to Salt Lake City as a Regional 


Office, but we were kind of headgq 





uartered in Canon City. And we 








went, started out, I started out with the team. There had been 
a team that had been working all summer long comprised of people 
that had been with the Bureau for a season or perhaps a year or 
two that were familiar with. 
































JIM: Well, were these teams multi-disciplinary? 


ANDY: Yes, they worked everything. We were working with 
inventory of soils and vegetation and carrying capacity and that 
type of thing. It was. We didn't, none of us knew much about 
the rectangular survey system or anything though we did make 
some effort to find a few of the survey corners, but relatively 
few. And so, our main emphasis was getting the type lines drawn 
on aerial photography and getting it annotated and doing the 
analysis of the or the inventory of the vegetation that was 
there for silkbrush or aspen or sagebrush whatever was there and 
the associated shrubs and forbs and grasses. 






































JIM: So, wasn't this all this basis that you working on? The 
first big planning effort by the Bureau, isn't it? 


ANDY: Yeah, well, in a sense yes. We were, I think the 
Missouri River Basin had started somewhat earlier than what we 
had. So, we were, had an interesting work with that. We 
started at Cripple Creek, and this was October 8t®, and we didn't 
last too long there before the snows came and got pretty and 




















wasn't practical to go continue doing the field work because we 
couldn't identify any vegetation within any degree of accuracy 
than estimate ground density and things like that. So, we. And 














then Abijah Cook who had started about the same time as I did. 
He and I went off into southeastern Colorado in to {**Burfino**} 
and Las Animas counties to look at isolated tracts of public 
land of which there were and are still a lot of those that have 
never been disposed of from Federal ownership. And we looked at 
those. They were not in applications or anything. We were 
Simply identifying them and writing down the vegetation and 
soils and all that kind of information and estimating what the 
value of the land was in terms of fair market value. Neither of 
us with any training in appraisal work or anything like that so 
we were not, our dollar values might have been fairly good, but 
they were not very substantive by anything that we had knowledge 
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printing, 


e next, 











so I said, 


again. 


tell them that it's very valuable. 
in those counties until th 
probably after Thanksgiving. 
t back to Headquarters at Salt Lake City and spent 


olerable for us, 


So, 








they wer 


probably 
we don't want to 


we worked around in 
e weather got more or less 


And then we 


the until 





in writ 





probably the end of March of 1952 


ventory information we had gat 


thered the previous 


ting up the 








ting it 


thered the previous years and reducing i 
to make the plates ready for 


t to the draftsmen 











event 


types and land use capabilit 
inventorying. 
the third quarter of the school year up at Utah State University 
well I'd like to go back for 3 mont 
back and work after the first of July when the mon 
We were on a July-to-July fiscal year, 





year or that 
to maps and 











tually could print these vege 





ty types that were, 


tation types and soil 


that we were 











And we run out of money abou 


the beginning of 








ths if I can come 








So, 


wanted or needed. 
time I was by myself, 
I looked at a lot of trac 
nightfall overtook me. 
was probably the 
to buy before Worl] 


I went up to Utah §S 


tate and 
then start 
I guess, 
ts. 





And 








I just camped 


last one that 
ld War II set 








in. 


took some more cou 
ted back again, 
out in southeast 


y comes back 
course, then. 
rses that I 
think this 
Colorado and 
erever 


of 





I 
ern 
wh 








Out 


Had an old 1942 chevy 2-door sedan that 
t the General Land Office was able 
And it was a good vehicle, 


so I'd load up some groceries and I'd go out and I'd come back 


and go to this Soil Conservation Service and 
the territory I'd been in and mapped out the 


photographs of 
tracts of land 
didn't always, 


because our best 
highway map on a count 


t{** 


I wasn't always able to ident 
map that we could come up 





that I'd looked at or thought 


with was a st 


look at the aerial 





looked at I 
tify them accurately 
tate 











ty basis that had all 
**} in sections but the, 











consequent 
part 
goes right 





ticular 





t was built from the General Land 
tem plats and they were no 
tions as to the location of roads or things like tha 
ly the county maps 





ly good. 


Office's 


t too swift on 





that we were 


I want to look 








t the real tract 


the lan 
it was probably a lo 


using were not 
You couldn't go by a road and say well 
through the trac 
within a mile of it if you were lucky and 
responsibility to guess that 
this map but by being on the ground. 
direction and you went back and kind of verified that from 


then it 


It's over 


d net in 

t of 
gular survey 
teriors of the 
so the, 


rectan 
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that 
It might go 
t became your 

not by 
thus and so 


at. 


is over here, 








the 


Soil Conservation Service aerial photographs if you had been 


somewhere near it at least. 
finish that work. 


could be some 


We just 
crew hl 





back and worked throughout 
of Land Management for al 
camped at old abandoned farmsteads primarily. 


mor 











id. 





le 





fairly tolerable houses 


























And then we finished. I didn't 
, we got more money so that there 
red, I guess, or rehired. And we came 
the Canon City District of the Bureau 
of that summer of 1952. And we 
They would be 
ft and we just, we asked the owner if 


we could find him if we could live in there for 2 weeks while we 





were working this locality. 
crew leader would go out and find somebody el 


And then we would move on, 





and the 


lse's house was 


available and we'd move our camp over there and stay there for a 
while until we worked out 


of traveling to do. 


When 
then 


JIM: 

ANDY: Abijah 
JIM: 

ANDY: Yes. 
JIM: Okay. 
ANDY: 


{**Warfino**} and Los Animas count 
Salt Lake City and worked again at 





information 
And I guess at 


have to look in the diary 
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we finished our invent 
Abijah Cook and I went 


that we had gathered in 


that area. 
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And is that Cook, C O O K? 








t about that 





through with 


we came back into 


finished that 
and down in 





the 1it 
not previously gotten into, 
Arkansas River from Salida northerly to Leadville, 





up. 








time, 





tory field season, 
t out and worked in the... 


How do you spell his first name? 


ties. 
t the compilat 


maybe perhaps 





to find out 
the compilation and the field opened up again, 
the Arkansas White Red River Basin and 

We worked in Custer County up at Silver Cliff 
ttle part of {**Orofino**} County that we had 
then worked all of the length of the 


-—T 


So, 


but we, 


as it were, 


we didn't have a lot 
We could be on the job pretty quickly. 


in 1952 


And Abijah and I went out and worked some more in 


And then we came back to 





after 


CoO 


tion of the 
the previous field season. 
the next year, 


Ea 
we got 
then 





lorado. 


That finished our work of inventory with 


River Basin. 


accomplished in Colorado. 
the Laramie River and Bull Mountain. 
very few days working 
information that we had gat 
And we 
Abijah and I went into sout 
accumulated a huge backlog of applicat 
public sales and that type of request 
enter the public lands as homesteads or to buy them or 
Abijah and I worked at that for 
ld season of going and examining individual 
And there were a lot of homestead applications from that 
till carried over from post-World War 


River Basin study. 
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JIM: And did you see, you know, when Woozley and his 
Republicans come in did you notice, was it perceptible to see 
the change in philosophy? 





ANDY: I don't think I detected that. I was too naive in my 
dealings to understand that I think. But it was there. But I 
wasn't bright enough to detect it I don't think. 

















JIM: Okay. That's fine. Let's go on for the next few minutes 
that we've got at least on this side of the tape. 





ANDY: Okay. 


JIM: And then I've got to get ready for my other meeting. 
Well, where were we. You were in southwestern Colorado. 








ANDY: Yeah, when we finished pretty much looking at most of the 
pending applications for these various authorizations or 
homesteads or sales or whatever. Then we came back to Salt Lake 
City, and I spent just a little time in Price, I think out of 
the Price District in Utah. There was some state {**demnisty**} 
sections it seemed like and maybe a couple of homesteads and 
things like that we needed to look at. Then we stayed for the 
entire winter. And that gets us up into about 1953, I 
guess. And we finished, when we finished our compilations and 
so forth then I think Abijah went out and worked land cases 
again. And I spent some time with the Utah State Land Board. 
They had still had a lot of state exchanges to work out on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation and so one of their employees and I 
went down and looked at a lot of school sections on the south 
side of the San Juan River in the Navajo Indian Reservation and 
stayed a couple of nights at the Goulding’s Trading Post and 
probably camped out a couple of nights and went down to farms on 
the San Juan River which is northwesterly from the trading post 
and generally wandered around out there so we had some idea of 
values of location and quantity and quality of the remaining 
school lands. And I came back to Salt Lake and then I went out 
for a while and along the, in the Vernal area in the Green 
River, and looked at some desert land applications which I had 
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now the new town of Silverthorne and Dillon over west of Denver. 
We had a very, very nice mountain sight there, mostly timbered, 
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that. And so we had. The only thing that saved us there, we 
didn't get many of these done. We didn't, I think basically 
down deep in our locally, we weren't too attuned to that small 
tract homesite, the proliferation of that and so we either 
dragged our feet or else we didn't have lands that were really 
highly suitable for that. But we did get some really nice 
developments, Grand Junction, we had a nice desert-type layout 
there that worked out very nicely. Even with our north, south, 
east, west layout of lands in a more sophisticated design would 
have been in irregular shapes and things to accommodate terrain 
or roads or cliffs or things like that. We got a nice 
development at South Fork and in Rio Grande County where it had 
been an old forest ranger station sight right at the junction of 
two main highways and there was an ideal sight for that small 
tract homesite. And we got a fairly decent one or two at around 
Durango. And then the bad experiences of California were 
beginning to have with their small tract homesites out in the 
desert. Then the word got through 




































































JIM: What exactly were those bad experiences? 





ANDY: Well, they were bad experiences in that the people went 
out and threw up tar paper shacks and things like that that just 
were not conducive to good land use occupancy or management. 
So, we were fortunate in that respect that we got that work came 
along soon enough that we didn't get to far into the small tract 
homesite business that we couldn't extricate ourselves and bail 
out before we created a bunch of other 


















































JIM: So, you decided to just get out of the business 
altogether? 








ANDY: Yes, the Bureau kind of decided they better get out of 
the business altogether. And we hadn't, even at the Dillon 
small tract area which we finally in 1987, I think we patented 
the last of the parcels into a homeowner’s association so that 
they could use them for plottage or whatever they could salvage 
from them. But we didn't extricate ourselves from that small 
tract business until 1987. And they would still like to come 
back and have us do something, although there's not much we can 
do. The pattern is pretty well set by the roads and the tract 
pieces and things like that. 


t ct 



























































JIM: Now under that Act, you can either or lease or buy. 
Correct? 


ANDY: Yes, yes. 


JIM: Now did you waver one way? 


ANDY: Yeah, we did ours almost entirely were lease with option 
to purchase because we had enough exposure early on that we were 
dealing with veterans out of World War II who were basically 
cause they were the first, they were the preference right 
applicants when any one of these areas ever came up for lease. 
And, we knew from our own experience, having been through World 
War II and with families and so forth that the likelihood of 
being able to maintain a home in say Denver and build a second 
home or seasonal home, recreation home out in the boondocks was 
not, you know the probability of that happening was not very 
high. And so, our first brushes with that convinced us that we 
better go with lease-option to purchase. And then if they 
didn't improve their tract, then we could make it available to 
someone else who would develop it. And this is exactly what 
happened. They found out that they couldn't make ends meet and 
they would go out and put up some shanty-type thing that we 
wouldn't accept for a development, and they would either lose 
their tract by expiration of the lease or us cancelling it or 
something like that. And the second go-around, of course, the 
lands were open, once the tracts had been opened to the veterans 
then the second go-around if we had an opportunity to lease it 
again, then we would make it, it could be made available for the 
general public. And there we had a much broader spectrum of 
people. We were a couple of years, or three or maybe five years 
later there too. But these people that came in the drawings and 
stuff were more, they were more capable of developing, 
financially capable. They were probably older folks, maybe and 
some of them took the tracts because they wanted to retire 
there. And, so they did, in most cases, did a very good job of 
developing the tracts. They built structures that were large 
enough to meet our specifications and good workmanship and those 
factors we were looking for because these had to blend, in some 
degree, into the county. There wasn't any county zoning or 
anything usually at that early stage. But to blend in and 




















































































































harmonize as best we could with what regulations and controls 
there were. So, we tried to make them so that they wouldn't be 
totally foreign to that, to what the county was trying to do. 
And, of course, time made liars out of us in many cases simply 
because the land use changed, the intensity of the developments 
changed. And we worked, we had always had, of course, had the 
authority to do land exchanges. 


























JIM: Are we going to start land exchanges? 


ANDY: Yeah, maybe we better wait. 





JIM: Why don't we start that next session? 


ANDY: Okay. 


JIM: You were going to talk about the schemes that people 
used to get these small tracts? 





ANDY: Yeah. They weren’t people weren't content just to go out 
and file an application. And for a tract of land, I think, I 
don't know whether the earlier applications required that they 
have or had visited the land or not. But, at any rate, it 
became rather popular when you were a non-resident, you lived in 
New York City and you wanted a small tract out in Nevada or 
somewhere like that, well you either had an agent go look at the 
land for you so that you could signify on the form that yes you 
had inspected the property or some of them. I think maybe one 
of the requirements in the lease form that they had to have been 
within a mile of the property. So, some of them would, I think, 









































abuse it to the extreme by flying over the property at a mile 
above it, something like that. So, there was all kinds of 
schemes to get properties. It was simple enough to get them by 








being honest but there was always the crowd that didn't want to 
be, go about it honestly or they couldn't afford a trip out to 
Colorado to look at the lands, so they find some other scheme to 
try defraud the government of 5-acres. 

















JIM: People tried to get more than on 5-acre? 





ANDY: We didn't have too much trouble with it although we 
didn't have very good, we didn't have good enough records 
Bureauwide to keep this from happening, of someone getting a 
small tract in California and also getting one in Colorado. 








JIM: Well, what about family members trying to. 





ANDY: Yeah, family members, there was a little bit of that went 
on too. We didn't have any particular problem with that as long 
as each of them did their improvements, if they build their 























improvements and stuff, met the law and the stipulations we had 
in the lease arrangement. Then we didn't. We realized that was 
going on, but we didn't have a great problem with it. It seemed 


like it was fair enough. Uncle got his, he got his purchase 
price, he got his lease rental dollars out of it, and he had 
substantial compliance with the law and regulations. So, we 
didn't have a particular problem with that. I don't know what 
it was like in other states. California may have become a 
problem with that type of fraudulent stuff going on and probably 
there was a bit of fraud using names of people that didn't 
exist. 



































JIM: Yeah, I would think maybe sometimes you would have a 
realtor who would want to get 10 sights for himself so he could 
use a dummy applicant. 














ANDY: I don't know that we had. We didn't have that volume of 
stuff going on in Colorado that what we could have checked it. 
In California, particularly, it may have been a problem of some 
of that happening. 











JIM: This is a continuation of the oral history interview with 
Andy Senti conducted by Jim Muhn. The date is September 3, 
1992, at the Colorado State Office in Lakewood, Colorado. Okay, 
Andy, I guess we're going to go on today with the issue of land 
classification and the work you've done with that over the 
years, the changes you've seen. 
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ANDY: This is covering, is spread over from about 1960 onwards. 


JIM: Okay. 





ANDY: So, it was, and even before 1960, I think, when one of 
the early things we did when we established the State Office was 
to look at boundary adjustments with the Forest Service. And we 
had a number of them, some of which we just discussed were 
completed and others like up at Leadville was another one that 
was identified, and it never went anywhere. It gets revived 
every once in a while, but it's never moved to any conclusion. 

















JIM: Okay. Going back to classification and multiple use act, 
you mentioned to me at one time, and I didn't catch it in this 
conversation, that when it first came out, you were really 
excited. 











ANDY: Yeah, we were very interested in this because it, at 
least I looked at it as a vindication of the planning efforts 
that we had done in the past, the philosophies, the things that 
the managers on the ground had espoused and to the extent that 
they could implement it. And, so we looked at it as saying, 
yeah, you did good work. This was Congress' approval of that 
planning and classification, if you will, that land use ethic 
that you've developed over this long period of time. It 
probably went far beyond the beginning of the Taylor Grazing Act 
even, in part because there were philosophies of managing these 
public lands long before the Taylor Grazing Act. They started 
something like the Taylor Grazing Act as early as 1902, back 
very early. And it took all of that time to graduate into a 
something, an Act of Congress that everybody can more or less 
live with. 







































































JIM: Any, I mean, did you have any apprehensions with because 
of the fact the CMU Act was short-term. I mean it was only 
supposed to last 4 years. 


ANDY: Yeah, I think we probably a bit apprehensive of that, but 
we went and charged ahead with the classification, of getting 
the classifications done, of having the public meetings and 
everything. And then fortunately, we got a l-or 2-year 
extension, I think, on it to tidy up on some of the stuff we 
hadn't gotten to and we never did finish the entire state but 

















through the major part of it, we had some areas of intermingled 
ownership that kind of the second category lands where there 
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whether this tract should be disposed of or whether we need to 
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just pretty complex to say well, I don't know 




















t or what to do with it. And there were some of those 
that were kind of, didn't get all the way through the 





planning process at that stage. 























JIM: Did you, well you were talking about these public 
meetings. At one point, you said that like county commissioners 
weren't too interested. Now, when you were making that comment, 
were you talking pretty much about what you were doing under CMU 
Ors 

ANDY: I think it started. We probably had some contact 
meetings. Well, we did have contact meetings with the master 
units when we were doing that. I think that's, that probably 
went back to that time. By the time the Classification 




















Multiple-Use Act come along, I think there was a little more 
local recognition of the need to do planning and the need for 
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blic involvement, not just from the standpoint of classifying 
lands but from the standpoint of administering county 
zoning, that type of thing. 























these people mainly ranchers and miners or were there 





ther interests in there? 


ANDY: No, I think there was. We tried to get a mix of people. 


The BLM District folks tried to get involvement of local 
government folks and as many of the different facets of people 














that were acquainted with the public lands or should have been 


acquaint 





mix of that 


JIM: Okay. 


ANDY: 


ted with them. So that they had a, we wanted as big a 











input as we could get, to get a good cross-section. 


And I think there were also public meetings. I'm sure 


there were public meetings when the Taylor Grazing Act was 
implemented. The local discussions of do we want to be ina 


grazing district, do we want to be outside. So, we were 
building on that clientele there which at that time, early in 
the 30's, was basically rancher-type folks, I think. But it's 
when we got into the 60's, we had graduated a little bit from 
that and with a little more multiple-use aspect on the part of 
the public, I think. 


























JIM: Okay. Well, I'm going to put in a new tape, so we'll end 
this one right here. 


JIM: This is a continuation of the September 3, 1992, interview 
with Andy Senti. Okay, we were just talking about 
classification. Let's see, one other question I had. Well, you 
were talking about agricultural disposals during this particular 
period of time. Questions I have are (1) when the Bureau under 
Director Landstrom put on the moratorium relative to agriculture 
entries and whatever, did Colorado have a fairly big backlog or 
were you fairly well caught up? 









































ANDY: I don't believe we had a large backlog. JI think much of 
the backlog was in probably Nevada and California, and probably 
Idaho with its desert land entries. We had some backlog, 
undoubtedly, but not the burdenous extent that some of the other 
states had. 


JIM: So, during this period of 60's into the early 70's, people 
trying to make application under the Homestead Act, or the 
Desert Land Act were pretty, oh what do I want to say, there 
wasn't much interest, you didn't have very many applications? 




















ANDY: It began to dwindle. The word had gotten around that we 
were allowing them which was sort of a waste of money to file an 
application and wait. We might not get to it for a year, 
something like that. So, it was a long, it was money that 
wasn't available for quite a while and then you had a fairly 
high certainty that you wouldn't get anything at the end, 
anyway. You were 
































JIM: Based on your individual classifications? 


ANDY: Yeah, right. 


JIM: Right, okay. Well, I suppose we can go on. Those were my 
questions there. What did you want to move on to? So, we'll go 
on to withdrawals. 





ANDY: Withdrawals have been around for a long time. I guess 
the first one that you might consider as a withdrawal is the 
establishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872 when 
Congress, of course, did that when they set it aside after a 
great deal of public pressure to set aside the public lands, get 
away from this idea that was with the General Land Office and 
the philosophy of time to get rid of the public domain lands, 
get them on the tax roles, get the Federal Government out of the 
business. And, of course, the national forest system lands came 
into being as the conservation movement accelerated to around 
1900. The withdrawals I want to talk about are primarily those 
outside of the national forest system and perhaps more centered 
on those large ones like the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
federal power sites, power site reserves and later the power 
site classifications. The idea of the withdrawals was fine 
because it established a cutoff for filing mining claims or 
other entries under the public land laws which up until at least 
the classification provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act, you 
could basically decide you wanted a homestead out on public land 
and you could go out and do it. The withdrawal, because of 
that, the withdrawal was necessary if you wanted to build a big 
reclamation project like Compadre Valley or Grand Valley 
Projects in western Colorado. So that the land ownership was 
secure, you had, if it was public land, then you withdrew, and 
it remained as public land. You didn't have to go the expense 
of buying the individual lot or providing water or some other 
amenity that didn't fit in with the project scheme. So, the 
early withdrawals of this type were Bureau of Reclamation 
withdrawals and they continued as Bureau of Reclamation, studied 
the river systems and opportunities for creation of storage 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes, primarily. Then these 
withdrawals followed along if the project looked like it had it 
some degree of feasibility, they would withdraw the public lands 
from, just simply by asking that they be withdrawn and telling 














































































































the General Land Office that they were being withdrawn. This 
created some problems, not so much in that era up until perhaps 
the early 40's but after that when the lands became more 
accessible, shall we say, to multiple use, then it became 
sometimes a conflict between the withdrawal which maybe is 
laying there for years without action and other opportunities to 
use those lands. Maybe perhaps it would be for agriculture use 
or recreation public purposes or something like that. So, it 
became important then to look at withdrawals as a management 
tool and if the withdrawal had served its purpose, the 
reclamation project had become discontinued or something like 
that, then this was time for that withdrawal to be revoked. So 
that other uses or other disposition of the land could be made. 
The agencies were reasonably good about having these withdrawals 
revoked when they were no longer being needed or needed for 
their purposes but there was quite an impetus in, I think about 
1958 and 59, to review all of these withdrawals. And we had, 
Bureau of Land Management, through Section 10 of the Stock 
Grazing Homestead Act or authorities under the Taylor Grazing 
Act had withdrawn considerable amounts of land for stock 
trailing, driveway purposes and we were caught up in this 
withdrawal review in this 1958-1959 period. 








































































































JIM: What prompted that review? 


ANDY: It was just a concern that there were too many acres of 
land withdrawn that somebody couldn't go out and stake a mining 
claim or something he wanted to do with it or we couldn't 
dispose of it. 





JIM: And this came down from Washington? 


ANDY: Yeah, this came from and there was never a Congressional 
mandate in terms of a special act or anything that said you go 

do this withdrawal. But there was, and I think it was probably 
an existence of what is now Section 603 of the Secretary of the 








Interior Manual that required at least Interior agencies to 
review their withdrawals periodically and get rid of the ones it 
didn't need. So, anyway, out of that process, we got rid of a 
lot of withdrawals. We eliminated virtually all of our stock 
driveway withdrawals because they weren't being used for stock 
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mining claims and doing and going in and doing work. So, I 
think that was an incentive, a large incentive for that flood of 
applications. And many of those applications are still or the 
withdrawal of public land orders affected those applications 
finally are still on records because there are still 
campgrounds, there are still experimental forests or things 
there that still need to be protected. And so, they did, we 
didn't have to review these in 1958 or 59. They're in the 
process or have been reviewed or in process of being reviewed 
now under the mandate of the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act to do withdrawal review. 












































JIM: You were making the comment that withdrawal reviews since 
the passage of FLPMA has been a nightmare? 





ANDY: Yeah, it's not been effective. It's, we have, I think 
now we have probably 175,000 acres of lands that that the 
agencies, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
primarily, have said we don't need these withdrawals anymore, 
but we can't, we BLM, can't get rid of them. Of course, we ran 
into the problem 














JIM: Why can't you get rid of them? 


ANDY: We ran in, first of all, we ran into the problem of the 
environmental concern that was, that kind of grew after Federal 
Land Policy Management Act came into being and there was 
concern. We were turning back these lands and when we do that, 
somebody is going to go out and stake mining claims on them and 
devastate them. And, of course, this culminated in the lawsuit 
that was initiated by the National Wildlife Federation against 
the Department. So, of course, after the dependency of that we 
weren't able to accomplish anything, any group that we could do 
withdrawal review didn't accomplish any revocations of getting 
rid of the withdrawal and we're only beginning to bail out of 






























































that a little bit now so we can get. And then we had working on 
the other side, we had the greatest difficulty of getting new 
withdrawals. That is slackened off a bit now, but we had the 
difficulty that the Forest Service might want to withdraw an 
































area for ski, to protect the huge investments of the ski area or 
something like that. And there was a lot of concern then that 





there was still too much acreage of the public lands were 
withdrawn and not open to this, that, or the other use, 
particularly mining claim location. And, so it was very 
difficult for a period of time to get withdrawals or to get new 
withdrawals and that's where the use of withdrawals as a 
management tool kind of fell apart. It has to work. You have 
to have withdrawals; you have to have revocations working 
together. And then you can use it as a very nice management 
tool for managing the public land resources and mineral 
resources too. But, it's difficult to make that work now. 















































JIM: This is a continuation of the oral history interview with 
Andy Senti at the Colorado State Office in Lakewood, Colorado, 
on July 23, 1993, with Jim Muhn, the Historian from the Service 














Center. The first issue we're going to start with today is 
cultural resource management before the days that they had 
archaeologists. Prehistory, right? 





ANDY: Yeah. 


JIM: So, why don't you start or talk about how BLM and you 
tried to handle cultural resource matters in that period. 








ANDY: There was, I think there's always been an awareness even 
in the General Land Office of the Anasazi Ruins and culture in 
southwestern Colorado because of Mesa Verde was discovered early 
on and the intrusions into that by {**Nordon Strode**} and 
others sort of focused and I guess brought to pass the 
antiquities act and throughout the records of the division of 
field investigations of the General Land Office, there's 
oftentimes some reference to cultural aspects of the, in the 
southwestern Colorado, and frequently it shows up in the field 
notes, even in the very early field notes, maybe as early as the 
1880's, there's some reference when the surveyor is going on his 












































surveying line. He goes through an Indian ruin or something, he 
makes a note of it. So, there's always been an awareness of 
that and when. I guess the first that I can remember from our 








public land records and days in the field investigation records 
were the excavation of the Lowrey Indian Ruin or Lowrey Pueblo 
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JIM: Well, that's either just about it. 


ANDY: From a realty standpoint in our dealings with other 
agencies, we would often have parcels of land that someone 
wanted to homestead of wanted to have a desert entry on ora 
public sale, something like that, these properties would be 
adjoining national forest system land, we would try to contact 
the Forest District Ranger and see if this would impinge heavily 
on the forest if we did this. Did he need to have road rights- 
of-way reserved across the land to get to the national forest, 
that type of thing. And we also initiated exchange of 
information about land ownership so that the national syst 
forest system maps, they had a good set of national forest 
system maps that they used for their recreational public who 
wanted to use the national forest system lands for recreation. 
But they didn't have on them the adjoining public lands, the 
distribution of the other public lands within say Jackson County 
which was surrounded by national forest system lands and part 
that was outside the forest was blank with respect to land 
ownership. So, we worked with the Forest Service closely 
provide them information for their maps so that the early 
probably in the mid-60's, I guess, began to do this so that we 
got, like on the Route National Forest, then we got the national 
forest system lands. We got the BLM lands that were out in the 
middle of the North Park. That, I guess, began, was kind of the 
beginnings of our later 1/2-inch mile land ownership maps that 
showed that they were land management prepared and published. 
And, then the subsequent maps, the 100,000 scale maps that we 
use now, it just broke the ice between the two agencies in 
respect to showing each other land ownership. Of course, the 
public was a benefactor, the agencies were benefactors, too, 
because they could see the relationship of the respective lands 
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